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Gentlemen^ 

An  Inaugural  Address  wliich  proclaims  our  respect  for 
your  impending  labours  and  for  their  futm'e  results  in  the 
service  of  humanity  fulfils  a  wholesome  purpose,  not  likely 
to  lose  any  of  its  freshness  by  its  yearly  repetition.  Ever 
fresh  also,  year  by  year,  is  the  expression  of  our  collective 
pleasure  at  the  renewal  of  old  and  cherished  associations, 
and  at  the  prospect  of  new  ones  worthy  of  the  old.  For 
the  rest,  the  words  of  the  opening  speech  cannot  be  echoed 
from  one  year  to  another.  Time  relentlessly  works  changes. 
And  as  changes  arise  in  the  School,  you,  its  pupils  past 
and  present,  rightly  claim  to  hear  an  account  of  them. 
Their  recital  to  you  on  this,  our  only  representative 
meeting  in  the  whole  year,  is  in  itself  a  practical  plea  in 
favour  of  keeping  this  yearly  rite ;  and  in  my  estimation, 
it  is  the  most  important  duty  of  your  Lecturer. 

But  we  are  honoured  to-day  by  the  presence  of  those, 
not  involved  in  our  arduous  studies,  for  whom  it  would  be 
complimentary  that  I  should  discuss  some  topic  of  wider 
interest ;  and  of  those  also,  strangers  no  longer,  who  have 
now  taken  their  seats  among  us,  and  for  whom  I  have 
words  of  welcome.  They  will  graciously  waive  that  claim 
to  precedence  which  might  be  urged  for  them  as  our 
guests;  perhaps  wliilst  I  venture  to  deal  first  with  those 
matters  which  deeply  interest  the  School,  they  may  not 
regret  this  early  opportunity  of  obtaining  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  recent  liistory  of  oiu'  Alma  Mater. 

A  brighter  function,  to  which  we  owe  the  honour  of 
Professor  Humphry's  presence  in  our  midst,  awaits  us 
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among  blighter  siivroundiugs.  Although  an  hour  would 
have  been  short  for  the  worthy  performance  of  the  multi- 
farious duties  of  my  present  office,  sharing  your  impatience, 
I  will  endeavour  not  long  to  delay  the  applause  which  you 
are  anxious  to  give  to  our  prizemen. 

A  more  eventful  record  than  that  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  lay  before  you  was  seldom  contained  in  an  introductoiy 
address  delivered  in  this  room.  I  wish  that,  in  its  every 
detail,  it  might  have  been  uniformly  acceptable  to  my 
hearers.  Although  death  has  spared  the  smaller  circle  of 
cm*  Pupils  and  of  our  Staff,  in  Dr.  Harrington  Tuke  we 
mourn  a  personal  friend  and  one  who  had  made  himself 
almost  part  of  St.  George's.  But  in  other  ways  our 
Medical  School  has  sustained  losses  so  great  that  I  dread 
the  task  of  relating  them  to  you.  Silence  would  have 
been  more  eloquent  than  any  words  at  my  command; 
and  the  duty  of  speech  becomes  twice  onerous  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  could  have  given  adequate  expression 
to  their  feelings  and  to  jomx  own. 

Wadham  and  Holmes  I  How  closely  intertwined  are 
those  two  names  with  the  history  of  the  School  for  many 
years,  and  for  varying  periods  with  that  of  each  of  us  1 
Who  among  their  juniors  is  not  beholden  to  them  for 
professional  knowledge,  for  prudent  advice,  for  many 
offices  of  friendship,  and  for  the  highest  examples  1  These 
are  personal  debts  which  each  of  us  must  honour.  But 
there  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  us  all  evenly.  Dming 
the  last  twenty  years  our  School  has  maintained  a  most 
honourable  place  in  spite  of  many  dangers  from  Avithout 
and  from  within ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  to  them  the 
credit  is  due;  for  during  that  period  they  were  both  in 
succession  our  Deans.  Deprived  henceforth  of  the  help  of 
their  immediate  control,  there  is  some  solace  for  us  in  the 
thought  that  as  members  of  the  Consulting  Staff  they  are 
among  us  still  for  long  years  to  come. 

Dr.  Wadham  filled  the  office  so  long  and  with  such 
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completeness  that  to  many  successive  batches  of  St. 
George's  men  he  was  more  commonly  known  as  "the 
Dean  "  than  by  any  other  name.  To  this  day  the  word  is 
upon  our  lips  when  we  behold  him,  so  hard  is  it  to  realise 
that  he  is  no  longer  at  work  among  us.  What  that  work 
was  no  mere  on-looker  could  estimate.  But  we  may 
safely  guess  that  the  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  was 
daily  and,  at  periods,  almost  incessant :  a  long  and  weary 
toil,  finding  its  only  reward  in  the  advantage  it  was  giving 
to  the  School !  He  -will  forgive  me,  and  you  will  not 
complain,  if  I  dwell  upon  the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to 
him.  For  its  expression  there  is  no  better  season  than 
now,  nor  any  better  audience  than  the  present.  By  a 
series  of  remarkable  improvements  in  the  constitution  of 
the  School,  he  provided  for  its  expansion,  and  he  has 
become  tiTdy  associated  with  its  future  progress.  This  is 
the  work  and  this  the  reward  which  he  has  preferred  to 
the  prosecution  of  personal  aims.  But  his  name  will 
remain  for  ever  inscribed  at  the  foundation  of  our  modern 
School ;  and  to  it  will  be  attached  a  record  wliich  one  so 
much  his  junior  could  not,  without  presumption,  venture  to 
unfold. 

But  there  are  some  in  this  room  who  cotdd  have  told 
you  of  those  earlier  days  when  Wadham  and  Holmes  were 
fellow-pupils,  brothers  in  study,  rivals  in  the  estimation  of 
all  judges  of  men.  Within  an  interval  of  ten  months  they 
both  became  Members  of  the  Stafi"  as  Assistants  ;  and  their 
subsequent  promotion  took  place  on  the  same  day.  After 
twenty  years  they  ended,  last  December,  another  stage  in 
their  long  race,  still  abreast,  and  rivals  still  in  the  afiection 
of  their  colleagues  and  of  their  pupils  :  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately complete,  but  together  yet  more  complete,  as  though 
from  some  pervading  mutual  fitness. 

What  need  that  I  should  add  comment  to  the  name  of 
Timothy  Holmes,  illustrious  in  every  corner  of  the  civi- 
lised world,  and  no  less  a  prophet  in  his  own  country? 
To  us  has  been  reserved  the  privilege  of  receiving  within 
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these  walls,  and  from  his  own  lips,  those  teachings  which 
thousands  have  envied,  and  of  reahsing  that  however 
great  the  worth  of  his  writings,  the  worth  of  the  writer 
is  immeasurably  greater. 

Much  indeed  we  owe  to  him  as  pupils,  but  our  debt  is 
even  greater  as  St.  George's  men.  The  hnk,  which  for  all 
time  will  render  continuous  the  fame  of  our  great  Surgical 
School  of  the  past  with  that  of  our  great  Surgical  School 
of  the  present,  was  fashioned  by  Holmes.  In  his  works  on 
Surgery,  the  most  recent  additions  to  knowledge  are  inti- 
mately combined  with  that  surgical  tradition  which  Su' 
Benjamin  Brodie  had  inherited  almost  du-ectly  from  John 
Hunter,  and  which  Holmes  was  able  to  gather  from  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie's  own  hps. 

The  present  year  is  to  be  proudly  distinguished  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  Hunterian  Lectures  to  be  deHvered  by 
Consulting  Surgeons  to  this  Hospital.  Although  seven 
years  will  elapse  before  we  commemorate  the  hundi'edth 
anniversary  of  John  Hunter's  death,  we  may  say,  even 
now,  that  a  century  separates  us  from  the  most  active 
stage  of  his  career.  Yet,  how  close  is  our  connection  with 
him  through  the  life-history  of  the  staff!  Two  of  John 
Hunter's  colleagues*  were  subsequently  colleagues  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie ;  and  one,  at  least,  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie's  colleaguesf  frequently  consulted  with  most  of  our 
acting  surgeons,  and  with  all  our  consulting  surgeons,  of 
to-day. 

To  us  there  is  a  satisfaction  that  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  greatest  teacher  should  be  paid  by  Holmes, 
our  immediate  representative,  who  has  risen  out  of  our 
ranks  but  a  few  months  ago,  and  that,  through  him,  it 
should  become  manifest  that  the  school  of  John  Hmiter 
is  almost  within  hving  touch  of  oiu'  own. 

The  two  vacancies  established  on  our  staff  have  been 

*  Thomas  Keate,  who  served  the  Hospital  from  1787  to  1813,  and  Sir 
Everurd  Home,  from  1787  to  1829. 

t  Coesar  Hawkins,  wliose  services  extended  from  1829  till  188*. 
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filled  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  this  School. 
Although  not  a  pupil  of  St.  George's,  Dr.  Arthur  Garagee 
is  ti'uly  welcome  among  his  new  colleagues,  and  I  feel 
sure,  among  you.  Distinguished  ia  every  department  of 
medical  science,  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  a 
physiologist  of  wide  repute,  a  successful  teacher,  the 
author  of  scientific  works  of  great  excellence  and  origin- 
ality, and  lastly,  although  this  by  no  means  ends  the 
list,  a  physician  of  extensive  and  matured  expeiience, 
Dr.  Gamgee  has  noAV  added  to  so  many  honours  that 
of  being  connected  with  this  School.  Never  was  Assistant- 
Physician  elected  in  this  Hospital  whose  brilliant  gifts  and 
attainments  were  a  greater  ornament  to  the  appoiatment. 

Mr.  George  Turner  has  long  earned  for  himself  a  high 
place  in  our  estimation.  With  a  well-deserved  reputation 
as  Anatomical  Teacher  he  combines  gi-eat  knowledge  of 
surgeiy  and  an  amount  of  experience  unusual  in  one  of  his 
standing.  We  confidently  look  to  him  to  uphold  the 
great  traditions  of  St.  George's.  The  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Turner  is  the  son  and  the  brother  of  distinguished 
former  pupils  will  add  to  the  pleasure  vnth.  which 
St.  George's  men  will  gi-eet  the  appointment. 

Dr.  Sheridan  Delepine,  eminent  alike  in  physiological 
and  in  pathological  research,  has  succeeded  to  the  Lec- 
turership  of  Pathology,  vacated  by  Dr.  Whipham,  not 
from  any  desire  for  rest,  but  in  order  that  he  might  serve 
us  in  a  fresh  and  more  onerous  capacity.  To  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  interest  of  the  School,  this  appointment  is  a 
matter  for  deep  congratulation,  since  any  work  entrusted 
to  Dr.  Delepine  is  incapable  of  being  otherwise  than  of  the 
highest  merit,  Avhilst  it  ensures  the  continued  presence 
among  us  of  one  who  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  the  affection  of  us  all. 

Not  losing  Dr.  Delepine,  we  gain  the  distinguished 
services  of  Dr.  Buckmaster  as  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 
The  return  among  us,  in  that  honourable  capacity,  of  one 
who  was  formerly  a  St.  George's  pupil,  is  as  gratifyijjg  to 
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us  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  to  him.  Since  he  has  left  us, 
Dr.  Buckmaster  has  devoted  himself  unreservedly  to  the 
exclusive  study  of  physiology ;  and  with  his  appointment 
begins  a  fresh  era  in  the  teaching  of  this  important  subject, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  not  engaged  in  any  other  branch  of 
medical  work. 

The  vast  development  acquired  of  late  years  by  the 
science  of  Experimental  Therapeutics  places  this  subject 
in  the  front  rank  of  our  requirements,  but  it  also  renders 
its  study  almost  impossible  in  the  absence  of  the  highest 
training  in  physiology.  The  School  is  indebted  to  Dr. 
Gamgee  for  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  with  which  he  has 
supported  the  claims  of  this  too  long  neglected  chan,  and 
has  spontaneously  offered  to  place  at  its  service  his  in- 
valuable physiological  experience.  I  congratulate  him  and 
you  that  I  am  able  to  announce  that  he  will  dehver,  this 
Session,  a  first  course  of  Lectures  on  Therapeutics. 

Yet  another  of  the  modern  sciences  is  to  find  a  home 
under  this  roof,  thanks  to  the  public  spnit  and  enterprise 
of  a  St.  George's  man.  The  study  of  our  microbian  foes, 
of  their  high  roads  and  shorter  Hues  of  communication,  of 
their  supplies  and  dietary,  of  their  tactics  both  in  the  open 
and  underground,  of  their  numbers  and  powers  of  addmg 
to  them,  of  their  existing  alliances  and  feuds,  of  their 
capacity  for  enduring,  and  specially  of  their  vulnerability 
whether  to  poison  or  to  parasitic  disease ;  all  this  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  waging  against  them  a  successful 
war.  Sufferers  from  many  microbes,  we  hail  with  gratitude 
the  opening  to-day,  within  St.  George's,  of  a  bacteriological 
laboratory,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Slater. 

We  are  grateful  to  University  College  Hospital  for  the 
welcome  gift  of  one  of  her  eons.  Dr.  Pem-ose  who,  as 
Curator,  gives  valuable  demonstrations  in  the  Museum 
and  in  the  Post-Mortera  Room,  worthily  represents  a  most 
responsible  branch  of  the  Pathological  Department,  a 
department  which  bids  fair  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  great 
clinical  opportunities  of  this  Hospital. 


The  changes  which  have  occurred  within  the  Hospital, 
apart  from  the  School,  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  address ; 
but  for  this  circumstance,  I  should  have  dwelt  upon  names 
well  known  and  honoured  by  you,  those  of  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Registrars,  and  those  of  the  Junior  Medical 
Officers  who  have  held  office  during  the  past  year,  gentle- 
men who  are  an  ornament  and  in  many  ways  a  source  of 
help  to  the  School ;  and  I  might  have  pointed  out  names 
which  have  long  been  illustrious  in  om-  annals,  and  those 
also  which  have  recently  been  inscribed  in  our  golden 
record. 

The  present  year  has  witnessed  the  accession  of  Dr. 
Whipham  to  the  duties  of  Dean,  and  of  Mr.  Pick  to  those 
of  Treasm-er.  Inasmuch  as  the  prosperity  of  a  school  is 
bound  up  with  its  management,  and  is  not  independent  of 
its  finances,  I  know  not  any  circumstances  more  auspicious 
than  these  two  most  popular  appointments,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  concluded  with  them  the  review  of  our 
affairs. 

To  most  of  you  I  need  not  apologise  for  the  length  of 
my  remarks  devoted  to  the  School.  Your  legitimate 
desire  to  hear  our  latest  report,  and  an  outline  of  our 
immediate  prospects,  had  this  year  a  special  claim  to  be 
gratified.  Never  within  my  recollection  has  our  record 
been  so  brilliant  as  regards  the  number  and  the  distinction 
of  our  lecturers,  or  oui*  forecast  of  a  successful  year  been 
justified  by  so  encouraging  a  conjunction  of  signs. 

To  those  who  have  joined  us  to-day,  my  first  expres- 
sion is  one  of  congratulation.  They  do  not  bring  to 
this  Institution,  as  so  many  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 
creatures,  attenuated  frames,  limbs  damaged  or  out  of  joint, 
or  enfeebled  minds.  Theirs  is  the  blessing  of  perfect  health' 
and  strength ;  and,  without  these,  no  profession,  least  of 
all  medicine,  can  be  successfully  compassed.  Too  often 
these  advantages,  the  natural  attributes  of  youth,  are  not 
duly  prized,  and  remain  but  imperfectly  utilized  by  their 
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owners.  But  those  whom  I  address  ^vill  be  taught  early 
both  their  value  and  their  use. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  been  well  guided  in  that  search, 
which  is  the  common  motive  of  all  men  ;  although,  if  great 
worldly  rewards  formed  part  of  your  ambition,  you  may 
have  courted  some  disappointment,  you  will  almost 
certainly  discover  happiness.  Were  the  study  and  the 
practice  of  this  profession  in  themselves  painful,  with  no 
uncertain  voice  would  the  complaint  be  raised  by  thousands 
who  employ  in  this  wise  the  greater  part  of  their  days 
and  some  portion  of  their  nights.  So  far  from  its  being  a 
source  of  pain,  our  labom-s  relieve  ns  of  a  burden  of 
leisure,  in  itself  apt  to  become  painful.  During  a  large 
proportion  of  our  lifetime  our  attention  is  engaged  with 
ever-fresh  problems,  and  surprised  by  unexpected  solu- 
tions. Intellectual  enjoyment  is  not,  however,  the  only, 
nor  is  it  the  chief  source  of  the  contentedness  of  medical 
men.  They  may  have  embarked  in  their  profession  at 
first  for  the  advancement  of  self;  but  its  practice  leads 
them  more  and  more  to  the  habitual  service  of  their 
neighbour.  Therein  lies  the  safe  promise  of  your  own 
bliss  to  come. 

The  services  which  you  will  be  called  upon  to  render 
can  neither  be  weighed  nor  measured  according  to  usual 
standards.  Their  remuneration  is  but  an  "  honorarium,"  in 
other  words,  an  acknowledgment  of  persisting  obligation. 
Although  some  of  your  ministrations  may  meet  with  an 
unexpected  recognition,  yom-s  will  be  the  privilege  to  give 
more  than  you  receive.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
probably  no  profession  in  which  perseverance  has  been 
known  in  the  past  with  greater  cei-tainty  to  ensm'e 
sufficient  freedom  fi'om  sordid  cares. 

Without  diffidence  I  can  also  congratulate  you  as  to 
the  choice  which  you  have  made  of  this  School,  a  wise 
though  it  may  not  have  been  an  ambitious  choice.  Far 
from  me  to  hint  that  there  were  not  before  you  many  and 
excellent  alternatives.    But  a  natural  feeling  prompts  men 
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to  be  partial  to  their  own  Alraa  Mater.  Freely  may  -we 
own  that  some  of  the  excellencies  of  our  School  lie  in  the 
direction  of  comfort  and  of  social  facilities.  Let  that  not 
be  a  snare  or  a  reproach  to  you,  but  rather  a  test  for  your 
worth.  The  earnestness  with  which  arduous  studies  are 
piai'sued  by  our  men  within  sight  of  the  opportunities  for 
elegant  repose,  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  any  imaginary  fears 
based  upon  our  western  longitude,  and  upon  our  impac- 
tion between  two  parks.  When  this  Hospital  was  built 
the  present  site  was  chosen  because  it  was  retired  as  well 
as  healthy.  If  by  the  gi-owth  of  London  up  to,  beyond, 
and  all  around  it,  that  which  was  a  suburban  wilderness 
has  become  a  fashionable  district,  this  circumstance  in  no 
way  alters  the  original  idea,  nor  the  purpose  which  led  to 
the  foundation.  Among  our  Governors,  among  our  Staff, 
and  among  our  Students  the  self-same  spirit  is  alive 
which  breathed  in  those  days.  The  past  glories  of  our 
School  we  cannot  expect  to  equal,  but  the  labour  which 
brought  them  about,  it  is  in  oux  minds  and  I  hope  within 
our  power  to  emulate. 

In  some  directions  a  hindrance,  the  limited  size  of  our 
School  has  also  its  useful  aspects.  Viewed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  large  number  of  beds  contained  in  the 
Hospital,  it  confers  upon  individual  students  singular 
advantages ;  and  in  consequence  the  clinical  opportunities 
offered  to  our  pupils  are  probably  unsurpassed. 

In  another  sense  also  restricted  numbers  bring  with 
them  pleasant  privileges.  They  help  to  render  the  School 
more  like  a  home  for  each  student,  and  they  promote  that 
greater  intimacy,  I  had  almost  said  that  family-spirit,  of 
which  all  of  us,  I  beheve,  are  proudly  conscious. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues. 
Since  custom  demands  that  your  Lectm-er  shall  lay  before 
you  some  ideas  for  which  he  alone  need  be  responsible,  I 
cannot  longer  defer  approaching  my  task.  Two  problems 
are  pressing  themselves  upon  our  attention  with  growing 
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urgency.  They  are  respectively  concerned  with  the 
Science  and  with  the  Practice  of  oui-  profession  within  a 
fast  approaching  future  : — 

"In  what  manner  is  the  medical  mind  to  deal  with  the 
enormous  increase  of  knowable  facts  ? 

"  How,  on  the  other  hand,  are  medical  practitioners  to 
sm-vive  if  their  numbers  maintain  their  present 
rate  of  expansion  ?  " 

The  answer  to  both  these  problems  appears  to  me  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  medical  education  (an  old  and 
well-worn  subject,  but  one  of  evei-changing  complexion), 
and  I  therefore  propose  to  submit  to  you  certain  views  on 
the  Training  of  the  Medical  Man. 

A  moment  ago  I  was  complimenting  our  students  that 
they  had  joined  a  School  which,  in  no  sense,  could  be 
called  overcrowded.  The  same  may  no  longer  be  said  of 
our  profession.  Its  previously  serene  regions  are  fast 
becoming  another  scene  for  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Year  by  year  the  increasing  popularity  of  medicine  as 
a  calling  is  becoming  a  more  onerous  compliment  to 
receive.  Of  worldly  advantages  it  is  little  enough  that 
professional  men  have  to  lose,  excepting  their  position  and 
their  dignity.  The  danger  to  which  the  latter  are  exposed 
has  become  sufficiently  manifest  when,  as  a  result  of 
excessive  mutual  pressure,  the  actual  means  of  sustenance 
is  being  curtailed  for  some.  Moreover,  among  the 
thousands  admitted  thi'ough  portals  at  times  too  widely 
opened,  there  have  entered  a  few  whose  aims  were  mx- 
worthy.  To  them  it  was  matter  for  small  concern  if 
the  fair  name  of  professional  fellowship,  if  the  sacredness 
of  nights  acquired  by  long  and  honoured  service,  if  the 
dignity  of  a  great  profession  suffei'ed  diminution,  so  long 
as  they  could  realise,  at  the  cost  of  their  own  debasement, 
their  idea  of  success.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe 
the  arts  by  which  the  legitimate  field  of  worthier  and 
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older  praotitioners  was  undermiued,  nor  the  saddening 
competition  with  the  intruders,  to  which  a  few  were  com- 
mitted by  too  little  courage  or  by  stress  of  poverty, 
I  would  have  spared  you  a  reference  to  these  painful 
exceptions  had  the  evil  been  one  which  silence  could  ciu'e. 
But  it  behoves  us  not  to  disregard  the  warning.  It  is  for 
the  profession  to  take  measures  of  self-protection.  In  vain 
were  we  to  look  to  the  State  for  a  limitation  of  the  number 
of  Ucences  or  of  the  liberties  of  licentiates.  Neither  is 
such  a  limitation,  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  pubhc 
utihty,  to  be  desired.  So  long  as  habitable  fields  remain 
untenanted  in  the  world,  the  population  must  gi'ow,  and 
with  it  must  grow,  at  a  yet  higher  rate,  the  number  of 
those  who  would  minister  to  its  wants.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  population,  so  with  the  profession,  increase  should 
be  of  the  most  fit  only.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  right  to 
insist  that  additions  to  our  ranks  shall  be  made  exclusively 
from  those  worthy  of  that  honour,  and  not  likely  to  betray 
our  trust,  and  what  better  safeguard  can  we  exact  than 
the  possession  by  all  of  that  education  which,  though  it 
may  not  always  make  a  gentleman,  bestows  a  knowledge 
of  what  a  gentleman  should  be. 

Among  the  youths  who  elect  to  follow  this  calling, 
many  do  so  in  ignorance  of  what  the  choice  implies.  Had 
they  a  foreknowledge  of  their  coming  hardships,  not  a  few 
might  pause ;  what  could  be  kinder  to  them,  before  they 
engage  upon  then*  long  curriculum  and  resign  their  oppor- 
timities  in  other  careers,  than  an  adequate  test  whereby 
they  might  try  their  strength  and  ascertain  then-  fitness? 
Of  no  other  profession  is  it  more  true  that  an  easy  enti-ance 
examination  is  unkind.  Ours  now-a-days,  more  than  ever, 
is  an  exacting  profession.  Although  neither  genius,  nor 
brilliancy,  nor  even  talent  are  wanted,  she  claims  energy, 
physical  and  mental;  capacity  for  sustained  effort; 
earnestness ;  and  a  high  moral  tone.  'Tis  vain  to  reckon 
upon  the  development  of  these  qualifications  in  the  man 
if  they  have  not  even  budded  in  the  youth.    He  who 
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having  failed  to  do  justice  to  his  early  studies  is  further 
incapable  of  the  effort  to  retrieve,  at  the  last  hour,  the 
neglect  of  former  opportunities,  is  not  a  fit  wooer  of  the 
medical  art ;  and  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  preliminary- 
examination  that  he  may  be  admitted,  is  not  only  a  doubt- 
ful service  to  him,  it  may  mean  an  injury  to  others. 

A  great  deal  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
substitution  of  a  scientific  training  for  the  old-fashioned 
classical  education,  and  the  latter  is  gradually  being 
sacrificed  in  the  preliminary  tests.  Already  Greek  has 
been  struck  off  the  list  of  subjects,  or  rendered  optional. 
This,  in  my  estimation,  is  a  fatal  concession.  Our  medical, 
nay  even  our  surgical  nomenclature,  is  daily  becoming  more 
Greek.    Let  a  single  instance  serve  my  argument. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  terms  defining  the  forms 
of  impairment  (from  cerebral  disease)  of  the  power  of  using 
and  understanding  language :  alalia,  aphemia,  aphasia, 
aphasia  amnestica,  aphasia  atactica,  paraphasia,  bradyphasia, 
alexia,  agraphia — all  Greek  and  for  the  gi'eater  part  not 
mere  synonyms,  but  separately  required  for  the  purposes 
of  clinical  analysis.  They  are  samples  of  a  large  class  of 
medical  terms,  which  we  do  not  inherit  from  Hippocrates 
or  the  Middle  Ages,  but  which  are  quite  modern,  and,  even 
now,  are  being  brought  forth  daily  by  that  most  fertile 
mother  of  languages,  in  the  face  of  om-  self-styled  rational, 
but  truly  unnatural  neglect.  Unless  we  would  be  classed 
with  those  poets  of  whom  Socrates  remarked  that  they 
requu'ed  interpreters  to  explain  to  them  the  meaning  of 
their  own  words,  not  only  should  we  cling  to  a  study  of 
Greek,  but  if  Greek  were  ever  to  be  expunged  from  the 
scheme  of  general  education,  we  should  claim  its  retention 
for  the  benefit  of  future  medical  students. 

It  is  not  for  me,  and  least  of  all  in  this  place,  to  renew 
the  discussion  as  to  the  educational  value  of  Greek  and 
Latin ;  much  less  am  I  prepared  to  defend  the  wasteful 
methods  of  teaching  which  have  hitherto  prevailed.  But 
the  day  is  distant  when  Greek  will  cease  to  contribute 
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to  the  education  of  the  pohshed  classes.  Meanwhile  let 
the  future  medical  student  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as 
other  boys,  and  be  free  from  the  stigma  of  a  second-rate 
education.  From  the  Civil  Service,  from  the  Ai-my,  from 
the  Navy,  we  hear  accounts  of  steady  improvement.  In 
spite  of  evil  prophets,  the  standard  of  general  education 
has  been  raised  and  is  rising.  Can  we  boast  of  any  analo- 
gous rise  in  the  standard  of  om*  preliminary  examinations  ? 
From  evidence,  both  extensive  and  recent,  I  am  compelled 
to  reply  in  the  negative. 

Yet  tmless  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  high 
position  of  the  profession  in  the  social  scale  must  be  unsaid, 
not  less  but  more  culture  and  refinement  should  be  expected 
of  medical  men  than  of  other  men ;  and  they  should  be 
selected  from  the  best  scholars,  not  from  the  least  informed. 
For  some  this  may  appear  to  be  a  very  heavy  requirement : 
those  are  precisely  the  men  who  would  do  well,  in  view  of 
the  hardships  of  later,  and  piu-ely  medical,  studies,  to  turn 
their  attention  to  some  less  arduous  career.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  more  stringent  preliminary  examination, 
whilst  it  would  deprive  us  of  none  of  the  recruits  whom 
we  most  value,  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  others,  and  as 
a  wholesome  check  for  the  protection  of  an  overcrowded 
profession. 

The  second  problem  which  I  would  venture  to  discuss 
has  reference  to  our  attitude  towards  the  ever-growing 
btu'den  of  professional  studies.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
postulate  that,  even  with  the  advantage  of  an  improved 
synthesis,  trained  minds  only  can  successfully  cope  in  the 
futiu-e  with  Science,  and  with  Medicine.  In  its  present 
condition,  the  medical  curriculum  may  already  be  looked 
upon  as  a  feat  of  eudm'ance,  one  of  the  many  feats  which, 
within  the  recollection  of  Hvingmen,  have  become  possible 
by  dint  of  training.  Since  the  task  is  growing,  and  must 
continually  grow,  day  by  day  greater  calls  must  be  made 
upon  the  latent  enei-gies  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
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t  raining  of  thought  will  become  a  more  urgent  need. 
The  purpose  of  general  education  will  have  to  be  extended 
from  a  mere  collecting  of  weapons  to  a  conscious  study  of 
their  uses,  and  to  assiduous  drill  in  their  employment. 
The  Art  of  Thinking  will  have  to  be  taught  and  practised, 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Science  of  Psychology,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Con- 
sciousness. For  this  important  end  materials  are  being 
actively  accumulated,  and  chief  among  the  conti-ibutors 
is  to  be  reckoned  the  Medical  Profession,  which  may  also 
be  expected  to  derive  a  large  share  of  the  accruing  advan- 
tages. 

Meanwhile  the  medical  student  of  to-rrioiTow  will  find 
in  Concentration  his  most  hopeful  tactics.  Cautiously 
appHed  to  school  education,  the  same  principle  may  some 
day  make  room  there,  without  sacrificing  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  for  such  subjects  as  Physics  and  Chemistry.  For 
the  present  a  year  exclusively  devoted  by  the  intending 
medical  student,  either  before  or  after  joining  a  medical 
school,  to  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology,  would  be  an 
economical  investment  of  time.  Not  only  would  the  work 
be  Avell  done,  with  lasting  benefit  to  the  worker,  but  his 
mind  would  be  gradually  trained  up  to  that  high  efficiency 
claimed  by  later  studies. 

Opinions  have  never  been  divided  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Without  them  Medicine 
would  possess  but  an  empirical  basis,  and  Surgery  would 
not  have  become  a  science.  They  can  boast  of  something 
more  than  direct  utility.  In  them  resides  a  discipline 
most  conducive  to  that  training  of  the  medical  mind  which 
it  is  my  business  to  discuss.  In  that  sense,  quite  as  much 
as  in  a  literal  sense,  it  has  pithily  been  said  that  Anatomy 
is  "  the  mathematics "  of  Medicine.  Lucky  those  who, 
some  day,  may  be  able  to  devote  two  entire  years  to  the 
exclusive  study  of  these  great  subjects.  Those  of  you  who 
are  now  beginning  their  cm'riculum  will  have  other  import- 
ant studies  to  carry  on  simultaneously,  which  I  would  be 
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the  last  to  recommend  them  to  neglect.  But  you  will  be 
well  advised  if  you  will  take  into  your  special  care  the 
study  of  Anatomy  and  of  Physiology  as  subjects  which 
you  cannot  know  too  well,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
you  could  not  too  long  retain. 

These  two  years  will  be  a  period  of  great  strain  to 
mind  and  memory,  and  of  assiduous  devotion  to  work ; 
for,  unless  each  of  your  days  can  dispose  of  its  appointed 
task,  ground  will  have  been  lost  which  it  is  impossible  to 
recover  without  the  help  of  an  additional  session.  If, 
guided  by  prudence,  you  contribute  yoiu*  daily  work 
without  stint,  although  you  may  find  your  leisure  reduced, 
yours  will  be  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  rushing  at 
high  speed  through  knowledge,  and  of  gathering  as  you 
go  increasing  capacity  for  its  retention.  Not  otherwise 
during  periods  of  physical  training  does  muscle  gather 
fresh  strength  from  increasing  labom". 

As  in  physical  training,  so  here,  overstrain  must  be 
avoided ;  and  you  should  always  seek,  if  possible,  to  work 
at  a  mechanical  advantage.  For  you,  in  the  study  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  the  mechanical  advantage  lies 
in  the  mutual  viva  voce  method.  After  upwards  of  twenty 
years  I  can  remember  to  this  day  certain  anatomical  facts 
in  association  with  remarks  made  over  our  common  dissec- 
tions by  fellow  students.  Since  our  ideas  hang  together 
in  clusters,  one  fact,  thus  remembered  spontaneously  or 
through  association,  may  relieve  memory  of  a  heavy 
burden.  Spend  much  of  your  time  together  in  work ;  you 
will  reap  not  only  cheerfulness,  but  solid  advantage ;  and 
specially  happy  will  be  those  who  can  assist  less  gifted 
friends,  and  with  a  mite  of  help  save  a  mountain  of 
labour. 

After  your  anatomical  examinations  comparative  relief 
will  come,  and  your  studies  will  acquire  novel,  and  to  most 
of  you,  keener  interest.  Whether  in  the  branch  of 
Medicine  or  in  that  of  Sm-gery,  the  out-patient  room 
should  be  your  earliest  resort.    It  is  there  that  you  should 
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obtaiu  a  knowledge  of  note-taking  and  familiarity  with 
the  clinical  methods.  Defer  seeking  tlie  important  appoint- 
ment of  Clinical  Clerk  nntil  you  have  mastered  the  rudi- 
mental  methods,  for  yom^  priceless  opportunities  can  only 
be  utilised  by  you  in  the  measure  of  your  proficiency. 

Let  your  notes  be  taken  with  extreme  accuracy  and 
great  completeness.  The  thorough  investigation  of  a  few 
cases  will  teach  you  much  more  than  the  endeavour  to 
glean  from  many  ;  and  you  will  then  partly  reahse  the 
value  of  the  saying,  "  Ab  uno  disce  omnes,"  which  in  aftei 
life  will  be  revealed  to  you  in  its  full  force. 

In  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Surgery  you  will  rejoice 
to  find  that  simplicity  of  experimentation,  that  directness 
of  results,  that  demonstrable  faithfulness  of  the  great 
principles,  which  the  more  complex  conditions  of  internal 
pathology  will  perhaps  never  yield.  Lay  hold  early  of 
those  golden  rules.  They  will  assist  you  in  the  face  ot 
apparent  contradictions ;  and  they  will  provide  you  with 
a  handful  of  certainties  useful  at  every  tm'n  in  clinical 
medicine.  Cultivate  the  surgeon's  attitude  of  mind,  and 
strive  to  emulate,  in  medicine,  surgical  clearness, 
stringency,  and  decision. 

A  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  mechanical  aptitude 
and  ingenuity  will  be  open  to  you  in  the  surgical  wards. 
The  special  departments  of  Dental  Surgery,  Ophthal- 
mology, Laryngology,  and  Otology  will  exercise  your 
manipulative  skill.  And  in  the  Science  of  Obstetric 
Medicine  you  will  do  well  to  perceive  from  the  first 
"  multum  in  parvo." 

I  have  previously  refeiTcd  to  the  achievements  of  the 
medical  student  of  to-day  as  one  instance,  among  many, 
of  the  capacity  of  this  age  for  endurance.  To  the  physician 
these  performances  are  singularly  suggestive.  If  training- 
will  enable  human  muscle  and  the  human  brain  to  accom- 
plish so  much  work,  may  not  constitutions  be  trained  to 
Hve  till  extreme   age  shall   decree  the   end?  Many 
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instances  of  remarkable  longevity  have  come  to  light 
through  the  exertions  of  Professor  Humphrey.  Whether 
such  cases  are  more  or  less  frequent  than  in  previous 
generations,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

Enough,  however,  that  they  still  occur  in  this  age  of 
wear  and  tear.  The  life-history  of  those  who  have 
attained  to  a  great  age  yields  in  one  respect  a  uniform 
tale.  They  were  active  throughout  life  :  and  whether 
this  activity  was  mental  or  physical,  its  supporting  virtue 
was  equally  manifest. 

Above  all  they  trained  those  most  conservative  faculties 
which  are  the  pillars  of  life,  the  power  of  resistance,  and 
the  power  of  accommodation.  Were  we  to  compare  their 
earliest  physical  training  with  that  now  prevalent  in  the 
nursery,  we  should  probably  find  that  the  old  rules, 
although  less  favourable  perhaps  to  the  survival  of  the 
weakly,  were  conducive  to  the  vigour  of  the  strong. 

To  the  present  day  the  hardy  Highlanders  scorn  the 
modern  doctrine  of  flannel,  and  trust  in  great  measure  to 
their  circulation  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
the  weather.  Are  they  alone  in  these  islands  the  inheritors 
of  pristine  ro})ustness  ?  I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact 
that,  whilst  the  daily  use  of  the  cold  sponge-bath  and 
other  tonic  measures,  is  slowly  making  its  way  on  the 
Continent,  old  Continental  prejudice  as  to  the  risk  of  ex- 
posing the  surfaces,  especially  in  childhood,  is  gaining 
gi-ound  among  us  to  an  extent  which  may  have  its  dangers. 
The  heat  generating  and  regulating  apparatus,  which  is  to 
be  through  life  probably  the  greatest  ban-ier  to  the  inroads 
of  disease,  cannot  Avith  impunity  be  deprived,  in  childhood, 
of  a  proper  and  sufiicient  amount  of  stimulation.  A  similar 
reasoning  apphes  to  the  education  of  other  fimctions, 
especially  to  that  of  digestion.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
dyspepsia,  not  only  of  children  but  of  adults,  measures  of 
protection  might  be  overdone.  The  need  for  a  selected 
and  exclusive  diet,  imperative  at  first,  is  not  necessarily 
pei-manent.     Our  aim  should  be  U   rouse  to  increased 
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activity  the  sluggish  function,  until  gradually  it  becomes 
capable  of  that  variety  of  ahments  without  which  the 
perfection  of  nutrition  cannot  be  secured. 

I  should  crave  your  forgiveness  for  this  long  digression, 
but  that  it  had  a  purpose.  An  analogy  exists  between 
the  physical  training  of  the  infant  and  the  mental  training 
of  the  student.  In  both  the  aim  to  be  attained  is  a  certain 
iiidependence  of  function.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  foster- 
ing heat  of  an  Alma  Mater  might  be  apphed  too  long  and 
too  liberally ;  and  that  the  continuance  of  predigested 
food  might  impede  the  development  of  that  omnivorous 
quality,  so  vital  to  the  medical  mind. 

To  those,  no  longer  young  students,  who  were  spared 
no  portion  of  the  laboiu'  of  learning,  the  luxuiies  enjoyed 
by  the  student  of  to-day  are  a  vision  full  of  envy.  The 
improved  facilities  devised  for  him  are  a  boon ;  nay,  they 
have  become  a  necessity  :  for  more  knowledge  is  expected 
of  him,  although  not  more  time  is  allowed.  They  will  be 
acknowledged  as  an  unmixed  boon  if  through  them  the 
capacity  for  independent  mental  effort  suffers  no  detriment. 
But  those  qualities,  of  which  the  profession  of  the  future 
will  most  stand  in  need,  are  not  to  be  secured  by  a  merely 
passive  exercise  of  the  brain.  And  it  behoves  teachers  to 
endeavour  to  educate,  from  an  early  date,  independent 
thought,  as  well  as  memory,  in  students. 

Had  time  permitted,  it  would  have  been  a  refreshing 
task  to  dwell  upon  that  most  helpful  reviver  of  the  long- 
suffering  brain,  that  delight  which  is  also  a  duty,  the 
training  of  muscle.  But,  what  need  that  I  should  instruct 
you  in  arts  in  which  you  are  experts  ;  or  that  I  should 
preach  athletics  within  the  walls  of  St.  George's? 

The  quality  commonly  called  "  nerve "  exists  ready- 
made  in  the  majority  of  medical  students;  yet,  in  a  sense, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  medical  man's  nerves  should  be 
hardened.  Well  do  I  remember  the  occasion,  many  years 
ago,  Avhen  a  schoolboy,  badly  cut  in  the  t]iun;b,  and 
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bleeding'  from  an  artery,  ran  up  for  assistance  to  the  liurse 
in  charge.  The  too-sympathetic  nurse  fainted  at  the 
sight.  Patients,  I  beheve,  would  be  the  first  to  beg  that 
they  might  be  saved  from  sympathy  of  this  kind.  But  the 
sympathy  of  the  well-traiued  Nurse,  of  whom  we  possess 
at  St.  George's  so  many  excellent  examples,  is  always  a 
Source  of  comfort  to  our  patients  and  of  assistance  to  us. 

Sympathy  is  good  in  the  measure  in  which  it  makes  us 
useful.  The  public  has  been  strangely  misinformed  by 
literature  of  fiction,  whether  from  the  pen  of  the  legiti- 
mate novelist,  or  from  that  of  the  would-be  philanthropist, 
concerning  the  real  feelings  of  the  medical  student.  Such 
as  we  have  known  him,  we  have  found  in  him  no  vestige 
of  that  cruelty  which  is  sometimes  said  to  form  part  of  the 
constitution  of  a  boy.  If  it  ever  existed,  that  fault  had  been 
obliterated  before  he  joined  us  ;  and  it  is  not  thinkable 
that  our  teachings  could  have  revived  it.  The  accusation 
is  false,  and  so  far  as  it  is  levelled,  through  him,  at  his 
teachers,  it  is  fraught  with  ingratitude,  for  theirs  is  the 
privilege  to  suffer  much  for  the  sake  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  and  with  them.  In  an  admirable  address 
,  delivered  in  this  room,  last  year,  my  gifted  colleague  and 
friend,  Mr.  Dent,  referred  to  the  enormous  amount  of  pain 
which  surgery  had  inflicted  in  the  past,  before  the  era  of 
anaesthetics. 

Has  it  occun-ed  to  you  to  think  Avhat  the  surgeon  must 
have  endured  in  the  horror  of  those  days  ?  He  rose 
superior  to  the  qualms  of  sentiment,  lest  untimely  weak- 
ness should  prolong  the  torture,  or  endanger  the  life  of 
his  unfortunate  patient.  Modern  surgeons  have  an  easier 
task ;  but  heavy  calls  are  still  made  upon  their  self- 
control  and  coiu'age.  How  these  calls  ai-e  answered,  I 
believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  can  bear  witness.  Strive  to 
imitate  their  example.  Learn,  even  as  students,  to  over- 
come a  natural  repugnance  in  the  exercise  of  the  charity 
of  yom-  profession.  Good  offices  of  this  kind  are  the 
business,  and  will  be  the  ornament  of  your  lives. 

B  2 
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The  sympathy  of  the  doctor,  though  it  may  be  silent, 
is  active.  Although  it  may  be  faintly  praised,  or  taken 
as  an  official  attiibute,  it  possesses  nevertheless  the 
crowning  quality  of  premeditation.  His  relations  to  his 
patient  are  near.  Who  knows  better  than  he  the  needs 
and  woes  of  the  daily  life  of  humanity  ?  How  often  doefe 
he  not  extend  an  intuitive  sympathy,  long  before  their 
advent,  to  ills  which  he  alone  can  foretell  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  become  his  duty  to  be  stern.  Just  as  cold 
steel  is  the  surgical  mood  of  sympathy,  severity  sometimes 
is  our  true  kindness ;  and  at  seasons,  deeply  as  it  may  be 
felt  within  us,  our  sympathy  should  remain  unexpressed ; 
for  there  is  a  depressing  note  in  commiseration,  too  trying 
to  the  most  sensitive  among  our  patients  :  "  Ridentibns 
arrident  et  Jlentibus  adjlent." 

In  self-control  you  possess  a  large  field  for  training, 
where  any  conquests  achieved  will  be  valuable  to  you  as 
men,  but  yet  more  valuable  as  professional  men.  The 
least  to  be  expected  from  those  who  would  be  the 
advisers  of  others  is  that  they  should  learn  to  be  their 
own  keepers.  You  will  enjoy  the  same  proud  and  whole- 
some freedom  which  has  helped  to  train  yoin-  predecessors. 
Displayed  in  them,  its  results  have  been  so  good,  that  we 
should  hesitate  to  exchange  the  old  system  for  one  of 
more  restricted  liberty  for  the  student. 

"Manners  make  the  man.''  Yet  more  truly  do 
manners  make  the  Doctor.  You  will  be  too  manly  and 
too  honest  to  stoop  to  mannerism,  but  3'^our  manner  will 
be  as  a  gai'ment  worthy  of  the  Avearer  and  expressive  of 
his  respect  for  himself  and  for  others.  In  this  particular 
you  come  having  little  to  learn  :  but  I  feel  confident  that 
the  influence  of  your  new  surroundings  mil  tend  in  the 
direction  of  improvement  rather  than  towards  deteriora- 
tion. 

Your  entire  training,  comprising  the  Science,  the  Art, 
and  the  Ethics  of  your  profession  may  be  obtained  within 
this  School.    So  long  as   sufficient   bodily  exercise  is 
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secured,  every  hour  which  you  spend  withiu  its  Avails  is 
well  spent  and  never  to  be  regretted.  You  are  passing 
through  an  atmosphere  of  light;  adjust  that  wonderful 
lens,  attention,  and  that  bright  mirror,  memory,  till  they 
burn  a  record  as  lasting  as  life  itself.  Rejoice  also  in  the 
assurance  that  there  is  a  maturing  virtue  even  in  those 
diffuse  and  glancing  rays  which  you  may  fail  to  collect. 
Some  day  perhaps  their  unconscious  workings  may  be 
pi'ojected  into  your  thoughts  with  illuminating  power. 
But  more  luminous  than  any  others  will  be  those  impres- 
sions which  you  have  laboriously  gathered,  and  which  you 
have  closely  interwoven  with  the  thi'ead  of  your  own  hfe  at 
the  cost  of  personal  sacrifice. 

Most  men  in  later  life  develop  some  hobby.  Of  hobbies 
there  is  almost  as  great  a  variety  as  of  men.  Some  are  to 
be  purchased ;  others  cannot  be  bought  or  sold ;  but  grow 
as  the  reward  of  long-sustained  cultivation.  To  these  is 
generally  attached  a  special  charm,  that  of  dating  back 
from  the  spring-time  of  life  and  of  perpetuating  in  its 
autumn  the  golden  visions  of  youth.  In  general  that 
form  of  recreation  is  most  resting  which  carries  men 
furthest  away  from  their  usual  mental  exercise.  Like 
Dr.  Faust  of  old  our  modern  Doctor  is  apt  to  chafe  under 
the  burden  of  his  learning.  He  may  even  at  times  be 
caught  regretting  that  he  has  waxed  so  wise.  Slaving  in 
the  investigation  of  cause-and-effect  and  of  the  properties 
of  matter,  for  him,  of  that  mortal  bliss  which  is  born  of 
ignorance,  there  is  but  half  a  share ;  and  mystery  rarely 
ministers  to  his  delight.  More  even  than  for  other  men. 
for  him  a  little  idealism  is  food.  Let  a  veil  occasionally 
intervene  which  shall  disguise  from  him  the  nakedness  of 
things,  like  the  dreamy  vapour  which  beautifies  London  at 
sunset,  or  like  the  mist  in  a  painting  by  Turner. 

Literature  and  the  arts  hold  his  remedy,  for  in  each  ot 
them  resides  a  spirit  capable  of  conquering  the  darkest 
gloom.  Among  the  arts  there  is  one,  to  the  medical  student 
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an  invaluable  help,  which  also  provides  a  delightful  recrea- 
tion for  future  years.  In  the  art  of  painting  the  ideal 
abides ;  but  on  the  most  rigid  of  foundations,  the  discip- 
Hne  of  the  draughtsman.  May  a  small  proficiency  in 
drawing  some  day  form  part  of  the  preliminary  medical 
examination,  as  it  undoubtedly  should  form  part  of  the 
primary  education  of  the  masses !  For  there  is  surely 
some  inconsistency  in  a  system  which  teaches  childi'en 
with  infinite  toil  to  represent,  by  means  of  symbols,  the 
abstract  ideas  of  objects,  while  they  are  not  taught  to 
attempt,  however  rudely,  the  actual  repi'esentation  of  the 
objects  themselves. 

In  extra-professional  pursuits  the  Doctor  will  find 
points  of  contact  with  his  fellow  men.  Association  with 
the  educated  and  with  the  learned  has  for  him  spontane- 
ous attactions.  But  the  singular  privilege  which  he 
enjoys  of  being  relatively  matured  in  yoimger  years  and 
youthful  in  ripe  age  widens  the  sphere  of  his  sociability. 
Furthei'more,  he  is  a  humourist  almost  by  profession. 
Contrasts,  which  are  the  foundation  of  humour,  abound  in 
his  career ;  and  he  is  daily  confronted  with  that  mixture 
of  the  sublime  and  of  the  ridiculous  which  makes  up  the 
tale  of  human  life.  Judged  by  his  words  he  might  some- 
times be  thought  to  be  a  cynic,  a  socialist,  an  atheist,  or 
something  worse.  Not  his  speech,  however,  but  liis 
deeds  should  be  called  to  witness.  His  sensitiveness  to 
etiquette  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  rooted  behef  in  the 
established  order  of  things.  And  you  require  no  assist- 
ance from  me  to  draw  logical  inferences  from  his  deep 
regard  for  principle  ;  from  his  humble  confession  that  the 
vital  forces  which  he  is  called  upon  to  watch  and  to  regu- 
late are,  in  their  origin,  hidden  fcom  his  search ;  and 
from  his  liberal-mindeduess  in  admitting  that  his  speciality 
lies  in  the  concrete  world,  and  that  the  abstract  is  a  field 
which  others  can  cultivate  Avith  gi-eater  success. 

There  is  one  form  of  sociability  which  I  would  ven- 
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tare,  iii  spite  of  the  solemnity  of  this  occasion,  to  recom- 
mend. Though  opinions  may  differ  concerning  the 
Annual  Address,  we  are  all  agreed  that  o\ir  Annual  Dinner 
is  a  felicitous  invention.  Do  we  all  realize  that  from  it 
more  solid  benefits  may  be  gained  than  a  fleeting  convi- 
viality ?  Is  it  not  a  type  of  union  and  mutual  help 
between  present  and  past  members  of  the  School  ?  Why, 
too  often,  do  we  miss  from  the  long  tables  so  many  of  the 
past  years,  and,  sad  to  relate,  almost  all  our  present 
pupils  ?  You  will  not  be  absent,  in  Octobers  to  come,  if 
you  will  now  give  yourself  the  chance  of  remembering- 
then,  that  you  once  sat  down  in  full  muster  in  your  bonny 
days  of  St.  George's. 

I  could  wish  also  that,  dming  your  students'  career, 
you  would  systematically  provide  for  some  lasting  and 
tangible  record  of  your  joint  passage  thi-ough  the  School, 
in  the  shape  of  a  complete  photographic  group  of  each 
year,  to  be  preserved  in  an  album,  and  also  as  a  mural 
decoration  for  the  School. 

Ti'ifles  such  as  these  would  add  much  to  our  common 
joys,  and  give  vast  strength  to  that  esprit  de  corps  which 
should  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  does  exist  among  us. 

Continue  to  assist  each  other  during  your  long  proba- 
tion. Like  birds-of-passage  on  the  ocean-joui'ney,  place 
the  weak  and  weary  in  the  centre  till  theii*  time  may  come 
to  give  help.  When  you  have  left  the  Hospital,  remain 
true  to  each  other  and  to  the  old  School.  Of  her  sons  you 
will  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Foremost  you  will  find 
them  in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  in  the  Army,  in 
the  Navy,  under  eastern  skies,  or  at  the  giddy  distance  of 
the  Antipodes. 

Some  of  you  are  the  sons  of  old  St.  George's  men, 
welcome  and  trusted  indeed  from  such  a  source,  and  a 
hope  to  us.  To  them  specially,  but  to  all  of  you  I  &ay, 
"Noblesse  oblige."  Be  magnanimous.  Be  to  the  fore 
wherever  you  go,  by  your  moral  worth,  by  your  superiority 
to  base  motives,  by  your  spirited  performance  of  duty,  by 
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your  courteous  regard  for  strangers,  and  by  your  fidelity 
to  each  other. 

I  have  sketched  out  for  you  a  heavy  task.  What,  may 
yon  ask,  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  so  much  toil?  Great 
indeed,  if  you  reckon  aright  the  regard  of  other  men,  and 
the  testimony,  yet  more  valuable,  of  your  own  conscience, 
for  harm  avoided  and  for  good  accomplished.  Perhaps 
without  overstating  them,  have  I  dwelt  too  much  upon 
the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  which  you  Avill  have  to 
meet.  For  the  youngest  among  you  a  bright  and  happy 
time  is  dawning.  Of  them  will  probably  not  be  demanded 
that  "unfair  toil  which,  with  the  help  of  hard  times, 
conquers  all  things."  There  will  be  leisure  for  wholesome 
recreation,  and  for  the  lighter  moods  of  the  mind.  And  as 
to  worldly  siiccess,  I  would  only  quote  to  you  an  opinion 
held  by  Lord  Bacon :  "  If  a  man  look  sharp  and  attentively 
be  shall  see  fortune  :  for  though  she  be  bhnd,  she  is  not 
invisible."  I  believe  this  has  been,  in  the  past,  the  ex- 
perience of  a  great  majority  of  St.  George's  men.  If  you 
have  but  nerve  to  climb  to  the  look-out,  from  aloft  you 
also  will  probably  sight  the  uncertain  ship. 

Make  good  use  of  your  opportunities  for  study,  and 
your  opportunities  for  practice  will  not  give  you  cause  to 
grumble  with  your  Alma  Mater.  If  she  should  place  you 
in  her  debt,  your  turn  will  come  to  welcome  and  help  her 
yoxmger  sons,  those  latest  wonders  of  medical  loiowledge, 
who,  together  with  the  old  fragrance  of  many  virtues, 
caught  from  the  breath  of  theh  ancient  but  ever-youthful 
Mother,  will  bring  to  you  the  fruits  of  a  future  training, — 
such  a  harvest  as,  even  in  dreams,  we  may  not  see  to-day. 
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